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iTHE GEYSERS, 


AND A DISTANT VIEW OF HECLA. 


These extraordinary fountains are sit- 
uated sixteen miles north of Skalholt. The 
height of the jet varies according to the sea- 
son and temperature; they are commonly 
from thirty to one hundred feet, but are 
said sometimes to exceed two hundred 
feet. The propelling power is surprising, 
for heavy stones thrown into the opening 
are instantly ejected to a great height; 
and it is a curious fact that the fountain, 
when tranquil, may, by this experiment, 
be excited to violent commotion. Besides 
the principal fountains, there are a great 
number of boiling springs, cavities full of 
hot water, and several from which steam 
issues. There are also places full of boil- 
ing mud, grey and red. 

The silicious depositions of the wa- 
ter of the Great Geyser, have formed 
for it a basin, fifty-six feet in diame- 
ter in one direction, and forty-six in 
the other; a projection from one side 
causing the circumference to deviate from 
a perfect circle. In the centre of this ba- 
sin is a cylindrical pipe or pit, ten fe>t in 
diameter. Through this pit the hot water 
rises, gradually filling it and the basin, 
after which it runs over in small quanti- 
ties. At intervals of some hours, when 
the basin is full, explosions are heard be- 
low, like the firing of cannon at a dis- 
tance ; and at the same time a tremendous 
motion of the ground is felt around the ba- 
sin. Immediately the water rises in a 
mass from the pit, and sinking again, 
causes the water in the basin to be agitated 
and overflow. Another and stronger pro- 
pulsion follows, and clouds of vapor as- 
cend; at length, strong explosions take 
place, and large quantities of the steam 
escaping, the water is thrown to a great 
height.— Worcester Sketches. 











Mocal Gales. 


THE CHEERFUL HEART. 
How wearily the little newsboy plodded 
along the deserted streets on that New 
Year’s Eve! The cold rain was beating 
fiercely upon him, and a few tattered gar- 
ments served to protect him from its rage. 
All day had he been out amid the storm, 
and was now returning, weary and hungry 
to his humble home. The street lamps 
were lighted, and as he passed by them, 
you could see by the gleam that his face 
was pale and emaciated,—could see that, 
young as he was, something had been there 


Sareea 








already to attenuate his features, and give 
that wan and desolate look which can be 
given only by some great affliction, some 
pinching want or overwhelming grief. 
You could tell at a glance, that a dark 
shadow was resting on his pathway,—a 
shadow out of which there seemed, just 
then, but little hope of escape. Born amid 
poverty and wretchedness, and left fath- 
erless while yet in his cradle, his life up 
to that hour had been nothing but mise- 
ry,—and the whole record of that life was 
written in his pale face and tattered rags. 
Yet with all this, as he passed along, a 
close observer might have noticed a strange 
light in his clear blue eye,—an expression 
of kindly cheerfulness, such as we may 
not often see in this world of care and 
grief,—for God's blessing was upon him,— 
the blessing of a cheerful heart. The sor- 
rows of his life, however deep and abiding, 


. the gloom upon his pathway, however 


dark and fearful, dimmed not the light 
that burned so quietly, and yet so steadily 
within. Like the Vestal fire of old, it 
grew not dim, but threw its rays far out 
over the great gloom around him. There 
are waking dreams that come upon us 
sometimes, when we least expect them,— 
bright dreams of love, and home, and 
heaven,—beautiful visions of such a future, 
filled and crowded and blessed the heart of 
that forsaken boy. He was dreaming as 
he walked along, of better days to come,— 
of the time when poverty in his pathway 
should depart, and the beautiful flowers 
should spring up to bless him with their 
presence; of a bright home far away from 
that great city, upon whose cheerful hearth 
the fire should not go out, and where hun- 
ger should never haunt him more. And 
then into that dream of a better life, into 
that vision of a cheerful home far off 
among the green hills, came a pleasant 
face, the face of his-beloved mother. He 
could see her as she sat by the lattice at 
the quiet evening hour, reading the sacred 
Bible, with the last red rays resting like 
aray of glory upon her brow, while the 
roseleaf trembled at the window, and the 
little violets folded themselves to sleep. 
Very pleasant was the picture there pas- 
sing before the gaze of that ragged child, 
very glorious the panorama of green hills 
and bright flowers and singing birds, very 
beautiful that humble cottage, half cover- 
ed by the clustering foliage, and his heart 


thrilled and heaved with a strange rapture, . 


never known before; such rapture and 
such joy as the stricken poor can never 
know, save when some good angel comes 
down from the blue heaven and beckons 
them away from the haunts of woe and want 





in which they suffer, to the free air and the 
blessed sunshine. 

But the dream had passed ; the sun had 
set; flowers had faded; the cottage had 
disappeared. Of all the beautiful vision, 
so cheering and so glorious, no trace re- 
mained; no vestige of leaf, or tree, or 
bird; no letter of his mother’s Bible,—no 
lovelight of his mother’s eye. The dark- 
negscame around him, and he found him- 
self there amid the storm in the silent 
streets of that great and sinful city; so 
gathering his garments more closely about 
him, he hurried along to his home, witha 
prayer upon his lips and God’s sunlight in 
his heart. ‘Turning into an obscure street, 
a few steps brought him to the door of a® 
wretched dwelling, which he entered. Fol- 
low now and behold a scene of want and 
penury, such as may be found sometimes 
in this world of ours,—a scene upon which 
men look with unconcern, but on which, 
thank God! the angels gaze with joy; a 
home where poverty struggles with a brave 
heart and is conquered. 

Before the fire, sat a pale, sad woman, 
upon whose features the traces of great 
loveliness were still visible, though sorrow 
had sharpened them somewhat, and ghast- 
ly-want conc much to dim their beauty. 
Upon her high and queenly brow the blue 
veins were clearly visible, as the blood 
coursed through them with unwonted ra- 
pidity. Her large dark eyes were dim 
with tears. Some new sorrow had start- 
ed afresh the sealed fountain of her grief, 
—and now, as she gazed silently upon the 
red embers, in all the utter agony of de- 
spair, it might seem that hope had gone 
forever, and God forsaken her. 

‘Mother!’ said the boy as he entered, 
all dripping with rain, “I have come at 
last, and I am tired and hungry.” 

**My son! my son!” replied the moth- 
er, ‘“‘there is no morsel of food in the 
house,” and her tears broke forth afresh. 

Thus had it been for many a weary 
month. With scarcely food sufficient to 
support life, that mother and her boy had 
struggled, and suffered and wept, and 
prayed,—and now that the cold winter was 
coming on, no wonder that her heart shud- 
dered and her cheek grew pale, at the 
hopeless prospect ahead. How could they 
pass the dreary days and long nights, the 
storm and the terrible cold, without food 
and raiment, and shelter? And then 
where could they go when the heartless 
landlord should thrust them from their 
present wretched dwelling, as he had 
threatened to do on the morrow? Verily, 
the gloom and despair were great and fear- 
ful! And yet, even at that desolate hour, 
an eye looked down from heaven upon the 
friendless widow. There by the hearth- 
stone,—by the dying embers, an angel: 
hovered, an earthly angel, even in the 
guise ofthat tearful child. Tor 
“ Earth has its angels, though their forms are 

moulded 

But of such clay as fashions all below ; 
Though harps are wanting and bright pinions 

folded, 

We know them by the lovelight on. their 

brow.” 

‘* Mother,” said he, ‘‘ we will not starve. 
God has not forsaken us. There are bet- 
ter days to come, mother! I saw it ina 
dream, and in it I beheld your own dear 
self, and you were singing a pleasant 
song away in that blessed hour. Oh, 
mother, cheer up, cheer up!” 

When the little boy lay down upon his 
wretched couch that night, he was chang- 
ed. His mother’s great despair had trans- 
formed him from a suffering child into a 





strong-hearted man,—from a weak and 
helpless dependent, into a n earnest,thought- 
ful worker ; henceforth, his path was one 
of duty alone,—and no allurement, be it 
ever so bright, could turn him from it. 
Before him glittered forever a guiding star. 
Existence had for him but one object, 
and his utmost energics were taxed for 
its attainment. 

Never did the sun rise in greater splen- 
dor than on New Year’s morning follow- 
ing that night of hunger, gilding the spires 
and domes of the city with its rays. The 
streets were already filled with the gay 
crowd seeking pleasure, and men walked 
as though new life had been given them 
by the general hilarity and bracing air. 

In the most crowded street was the news- 
boy, not the disconsolate wretched lad 
who had plodded his way through the 
storm the night before to a desolate home, 
and a supperless bed. You would not 
have recognized him as he hurried along 
eagerly intent on his avocation, and his 
face all radiant with the great hope that 
struggled in his heart. 

That night joy visited the forsaken fire- 
side. They had paid the landlord his 
rent, and still had sufficient left to pur- 
chase food. It wasa merry New Year for 
them. . 

Years came and went. 
had taken place. The boy had grown to 
manhood. High honors were conferred 
upon him. Wealth flowed into his coffers ;_ 
his praise was upon every tongue. And at 
this very hour, upon the banks of the ma- 
jestic Hudson, his mansion stands conspi- 
cuous among a thousaitd others for its taste 
and elegance. 

He has but one companion,—his aged. 
mother,—the lonely widow whom we.saw 
some years ago, gazing mournfully, into 
the fire, and watching the flickering light. 
His influence is felt far and wide, and the 
poor and wretched of every class and kind 
come around him with their. blessings. 

Thank God! thank God!: that, scattered 
here and there, throughout the world, in 
many an humble home, may be found men 
and women, unto whom life presents but 
little of hope or joy, and yet who pass 
along amid its desolate paths without a 
murmur, sustained and soothed, and bless-. 
ed by this alone—A CHEERFUL HEART. 

{ The School Frieza’. 


Great changes 








Biography. 


OBIGINAL, 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. IX. 


QUEEN BLITILDE. 
About 685. To.783.. 


This queen, who was the wife of Childeric 
Second, is known only by the catastrophe 
which terminated her days. Her husband, 
although very young, was exceedingly 
cruel; and having been remonstrated with 
by one of his ministers, respecting a new 
tax, he ordered him to be: tied toa tree 
and beaten with rods. This treatment 
roused the ire of the minister Bodillon, 
who swore to be revenged for the unjust 
sentence which had been executed upon 
him. He, with several other nobles, his 
friends, vowed that the stain of this out- 
rage should be washed away by the blood 
of the royal family. A conspiracy was 
soon formed, and one day when the king 
went to hunt in the forest of Livry, Bodil- 
lon, after insulting him, threw him from 
his horse, and murdered him; not satisfied 
with this, he proeeeded to the palace of 
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_ by the Roman pontiff, in the beautiful 


the queen, whom with her young son 
Dogebert, he also murdered. Her other 
son miraculously escaped, and afterwards 
reigned over France, until the time of 
Philip le Bref. 

Blitilde was twenty-three years of age, 
at the time of her death. She was buried 
with her husband in the royal tomb of 
Saint Germain-des-Pres, at Paris. ‘‘ Her 
coffin was discovered, near a thousand 
years after, in 1646, containing her bones, 
and fragments of apparel, which crumbled 
to dust shortly after the opening of the 
tamb.” 

QUEEN CLODOILDE 
was the wife of Thierri 1st., but very little 
is known of her, except that she died in 
691, and was interred with her husband, 
near the Abbey of Waast d’Arras, which 
Thierri founded. Clodoilde was by some 
surnamed Dode, on account of her great 
size, and by others, Solinde, and Cratilde. 
She was the mother of Clovis 3d, and 
Ghilberg 2nd. ‘The other queens until 
the epoch of the Carlovingrans,” were 
very obscure in their origin, and no men- 
tion is made of them in history, their , hus- 
bands relinquished their power to the may- 
ers of the palace, first the rivals of their 
power, and then its usurpers.” During 
this time, the queens lived in retirement 
with their indolent husbands, under the 
yoke of those barbarous manners which 
still existed, and in which their lords made 
favorites of the wives and daughters of their 
vassals—miserable proof of the power of 
injustice and ignorance ina country not 
yet civilized. 
Carlovingran Race. 

Queen Berrua was the wife of Pepin 
le-Bref, ** who had another wife called Leut- 
berge, by whom he had three sons and 
two daughters, all of whom lived and 
died, like their mother, in obscurity.” Ber- 
tha was the daughter of Caribert, Count 
of Leon, and she was married to Pepin le- 
Bref, when he was only mayor of the pal- 
ace; but upon his accession to the throne, 
instigated by ambition, the king became 
desirous of being divorced from Bertha, 
that he might contract a more brilliant 
alliance. But the Pope, Stephen 3d, who 
visited France at this period, succeeded in 
dissuading Pepin from his purpose, and 
Bertha and Pepin were crowned in 754, 


church of Saint Denis. ‘‘ Bertha was the 
first queen of France whose coronation 
was consecrated by a prelate.” She pos- 
sessed a haughty and violent disposition, 
and lived on very indifferent terms with 
her husband; she, however, accompanied 
Pepin in his battles in Germany and 
Aquitaine. The renowned Charlemagne, 
was the son of Bertha, and he had a high 
opinion of his mother’s merits, and her in- 
fluence over him was very great. She 
persuaded him to marry Hermengarde, the 
daughter of Didier, king of the Lombards, 
against his will. 

Under the pretext of forming a pilgrim- 
age, the queen took a voyage to Italy, and 
was received at Rome with great honors, 
having been the means of adding several 
of the king of Lombardy’s possessions to 
‘pose of the Pope. 

Soon after this, she effected a reconcilia- 
‘tion between the young prince Charle- 
aagne, king of Austria, and Carloman, 
‘king pf Neustria, thus proving the great 
influence she still exerted over her son 
Charlemagne. Bertha died at an advanc- 
ed age at Cloisi, in 783; after having reign- 
ed nine years, she was buried by the side 
of her husband at St. Denis. 

Besides Charlemagne and Carloman, 
Bertha had another son Gillies, and three 
daughters. 

Bertha was hogored by her people for 
her strength of mind, and for the wisdom 
with which she goverged; but she was not 
beloved as was Bathilde, for her disposi- 
‘tion prevented the bestowal of affection 

upon one who ever met the advances of 
kindness with coldness and hauteur. 
EstE.ie. 





Nurserv. 





A TALK WITH CHILDREN. 


It always gives me unpleasant emotions 
to see children disagree. But to behold 
children of the same family quarrelling, is 
peculiarly painful. Children that do ever 





be spared, see cause most sorely to regret 
it. They now no longer dwell together. 
Many years ago, the cold form of their 
dear father was laid away in the grave-yard. 
They were little children then, and knew 
not the loss they sustained. Mother's 
body, too, is now reposing in the ground, 
close by their father’s grave. She too 
has been dead a long—it seems a long, 
long time. Many miles now separate, 
from brothers and sisters. “* Yea¥s’ Sroll 
round, and they are not permitted to be- 
hold their faces. They see them but with 
the mind’s eye. They hear not their 
voices. 

Little boys and girls, for your own sake, 
for your own happiness, in the present and 
also in future years, and in eternity, al- 
ways be pleasant to your brothers and 
sisters. Tell me, do you not feel happier 
when you are pleasant, than when you are 
otherwise? Petulance will always make 
you feel unhappy. Besides, in after 
years, when you are separated from your 
dear brothers and sisters, whom I know 
you love, notwithstanding all your disa- 
greements, the consciousness of the strife 
that you now suffer to exist between you, 
will be as a gnawing canker to your peace. 
Oh, then, listen to the pleading voice of 
one that knows, of one that has felt the 
evil consequences of discord between little 
brothers and sisters. Children, always 
speak kindly, always act kindly, never get 
angry or look cross. If your little broth- 
ers or sisters should be cxoss to you, do not 
return the crossness; but rather give a 
kiss for a blow, and a tear of grief for an 
unkind word. This will make your broth- 
er or your sister pleasant again. This is 
the sure way to be happy; and the reflec- 
tion will not take from, but will add much 
to your happiness, in coming years. 
[Golden Rule. 








| Religion. 





A BLOSSOM IN THE WILDERNESS. 


BY A MISSIONARY. 


Visiting a Protestant Irish family in the 
seignory of Noyan, one beautiful day in 
spring, when all nature was smiling around, 
I said to one of the daughters, 14 or 15 
years of age, 

“Did you attend the Sabbath school 
which was opened last fall at B ?” 

** Yes, sir, I attended while it continued, 
and so did my brother and sister.” 

** But why was the school discontinued ?” 
** Because of the deep snows and drifts 
on the plains in the winter, and for the 
want of a superintendent.” 

** Did they have a library >” 

“Yes, sir, an agent from Montreal 
brought them one of the ten dollar libra- 
ries of the American Sunday School 
Union.” 

* Did you read any of the boeks ?” 

“Oh, yes sir, and we have been read- 
ing them all winter, sending over and get- 
ting new books every week.” 

‘* How many of them have you read?” 

“We have read them all.” 

** What, the 100 volumes?” 

““Yes sir, and I have read the Bible 
through besides.” 

“Can you tell me anything about the 
books ?”” 

* I think I can.” 

Upon this I questioned her with regard 
to the contents of several books, and I 
found that they were perfectly familiar to 
her mind. I questioned her also respect- 
ing the Scriptures, and was astonished at 
her very accurate knowledge of divine 
truth. 

“Well, my child, has your soul been 
profited any by your reading the past win- 
ter?” 

“1 think it has, sir.’ 

** What is God’s way of saving sinners >” 

**By repentance and faith in Jesus 
Christ.” 

“*Do you believe in Jesus Christ ?” 

“1 trust I do.” 

**Can any person be a Christian by 
merely attending to the outward forms of 
religion ?” 

“Oh no, sir, the sinner must be born 
again.” 

** Have you been born again ?” 

**T hope I have.” 

Much conversation of a like import was 
held, which was truly touching to my heart. 








disagree, will,in future years, if their lives 


ing for a long ride over a rough muddy | 
road. 

Subsequently this youth came over to 
P., and after a careful examination with 
regard to her religious experience, and 
evidence of having been born again, she 
was received to the fellowship of the 
church, with which her parents had pre- 
viously united. 

Is not thisa blossom in the wilderness ? 
And may we not hope that this young per- 
son so early planted in the house of the 
Lord, will flourish in the courts of our God, 
and will even bring forth fruit in old age. 
Psalm 92; 13. [S. S. Journal. 
Canada, March, 1850. 

















Parental. 
THE UNREPAIRED SHOE. 


_2¥ ALMIRA AUGUSTA. 
Little Ellen’s shoe had been ripped open 
at the side more than a week, when, one 
day, she came limping in from school. 
‘What is the matter now?’ asked her 
mother. 
‘O dear!’ cried Ellen sorrowfully, ‘ I’ve 
run a tack into my foot, and it aches dread- 
fully.’ Her mother took off the shoe, and 
examined the foot ; but seeing that nothing 
material had happened, she put it on again, 
‘it will be all well soon.’ 
‘Let me take it to the shoemaker’s’ 
the nurse. 
‘No matter now, Mary, I’ve something 
for you to do.’ 
Two days after, nurse espied Ellen’s 
toes peeping through the side of the shoe, 
the rough gravel having worn a hole in 
the stocking; so she said, ‘I will go im- 
mediately and get the shoe repaired.’ But 
the mother was going out to make calls, 
and wanted Mary to take care of the baby. 
‘It will do when I return just as well.’ 
So saying, the mother went out, and little 
Ellen’s shoe was thought of no more that 
day. 
Ta the afternoon there came up a drench- 
ing storm; the wind blew a tempest, and 
the rain poured in torrents. As soon as 
the hurricane was abated, the scholars 
were let loose from school; and little El- 
lens foot was benumbed with wet and cold, 
as she made the best of her wey home. 
That night, Ellen was. taken ill of the 
croup. Her mother sent for the doctor, 
and did all she could to save her little 
daughter’s life, but it was of no use. 
When the sun arose in the eastern sky. 
the angel came to convey the spirit of 
little Ellen to that land, where wind and 
tempest are never known. 
‘All my sorrow comes from putting off 
to the future, what ought to be attended to 
to-day,’ sighed the mother, as she laid her 
loved one in the cold grave. 
[Mother’s Assistant. 
Morality. 
THE SKY-ROCKET MAKER. 

** When I was young,” said Gideon—for 
that was the way in which he commonly 
began his wise sayings and pleasant rela- 
tions. 

Whenever the young people heard their 
grandfather begin in this way, there was 
always a scuffie among them to get near 
him, for they well knew that something 
was about to be said worth hearing. It 
was so on this occasion; and, in a minute 
or two after Gideon began to speak, half 
a dozen of his grand-children, boys and 
girls, were around him. 

“When I was young,” said Gideon, 
stroking the head of one of them kindly, and 
drawing him gently towards his arm chair, 
‘*T knew a man who got his living, if liv- 
ing it might be called, by making sky- 
rockets. There were many others besides 











, said 











one who could make them as he made 
them. His rockets made more noise, 
went up higher in the air, and threw out 
brighter stars and sparkles than theirs, 
so that Ringer’s sky-rockets were known 
far and near. When arocket was seen in 
the air, made by another person, the boys 
used to say, ‘That’s not one of Ringer's 
rockets, I know!’ but when one of his 
making rushed up ina stream of fire to- 
wards the skies, bursting into brilliant 
sparkles, and falling in a shower of golden 
rain and stars, you might hear on all sides 





The interview was delightful, amply pay- 


Ringer, who made sky-rockets; but not - 


The young people looked at one anoth- 
er, delighted with the beginning of their 
grandfather’s story ; they then once more 
fixed their eyes on the old gentleman, 
while he thus went on :— ‘ 
“But, though Luke Ringer could make 
such famous sky-rockets, he did not pros- 
per. The higher his rockets went in the 
air, the lower he seemed to get in the 
world. Many a hard-working neighbor, 
who could no more have made a rocket 
than he could have leaped over the house, 
contrived to supply his family with food, 
and to keep a decent Sunday coat for him- 
self; but Luke Ringer could do neither 
the one nor the other, for his jacket was 
sadly out at the elbows, and his wife and 
children were at last taken to the work- 
house. Up went the rockets, but down 
went the rocket-maker. People were very 
forward to clap their hands at Luke Rin- 
ger’s bright fire-works when they glittered 
in the air, but very backward to put their 
hands in their pockets, for him when he 
came to poverty and distress.” 

Gideon’s grandchildren looked as though 
they pitied Luke Ringer, and no doubt 
thought it rather a strange thing that a 
man who could make such famous sky- 
rockets should come to poverty. Nota 
word, however, was spoken by them, and 
Gideon proceeded thus :— 

“If we look at the matter aright, it is 
no great wonder that Luke Ringer came to 
poverty. Had he worked at any useful 
calling, he might, perhaps, have had 
enough to do from Monday morning to 
Saturday night; but sky-rockets were on- 
ly wanted now and then. Ata wake, or 
a fair, or a merry-making, a few of his 
rockets were sure to be let off; but the 
money he got for them was not enough to 
support him when he wasidle. And then, 
as Luke always let off his rockets himself, 
so it led him to spend his money at merry 
makings. It was at one of these, when he 
had drunk freely, that a rocket burst sud- 
denly in his hand, and injured him for 
life. The truth is, that Luke was not 
brought up in the fear of the Lord, and 
liked better to spend half his time in idle- 
ness, with bad companions, than he did to 
get his living by working like other peo- 

le.”” 

. Here the young people began to shufile 
about, as if they thought their grandfather 
had said all that he intended to say; but 
as soon as they knew he had something 
else to tell them, order was restored. 

Gideon then went on with his remarks. 

“In my time, children, I have known 
many sky-rocket makers besides Luke 
Ringer; but I never knew the business 
answer. I call every man a sky-rocket 
maker who goes for too much, who must 
do wonderful things, or get rich ina hurry, 
or lift himself up above the heads of his 
neighbors. While I am on the subject, I 


rocket makers.” 

Gideon saw that nothing could be more 
pleasant to his grandchildren, than that he 
should go on; sogo on he did, thus :— 


had he followed some useful trade; but 
he took it into his head that he could 
make his fortune by flying. ‘ Why should 
not a man fly as well as a bird?’ said he; 
‘all that he wants is a pair of wings, and 
there will be no great difficulty in making 


may as well tell you of two or three more | 


“Davy Jennings might have prospered | 








pair of wings, and get a fortune by fly- 
ing!” 


story. 


well have tried to fly with two flaps of 4” 
deal table. ‘ O,’ said he, ‘ nothing like ex-f 
perience. I see that my wings are too” 
heavy ; I will now go to work in a differ” 


ent manner.’ s 

“The next pair of wings that he madt), 
were light enough, indeed they were rath: 
er too light, for in waving them about thet) 
broke all to pieces. ‘ Well,’ said he, no - 
a bit disheartened by his want of success. | 
‘the next best thing to the knowledge ¢! | 
what will do, is the knowledge of wh!) 
will not do. I have been wrong; bu! 
perhaps, the next time I shall be right.” ~ 

“Once more he took the affair in hand 
and made a beautiful pair of wings; bv” 
they were so long that he had not the pov — 





the cry, ‘ That is a real Ringer!” 


er to wave them to and fro. ‘0,’ said bt! 


‘them. Yes! yes! I will make myself af 


Gideon's grandchildren were very impa- | 
tient to hear how the flyer made his wings. 
Gideon saw this, and went on with the — 


“The first pair of wings Davy made) 
were so heavy, that he might almost as_ 
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‘this is the best fault in the world; had 
they been too short, they would have been 
spoiled ; but as it is, I can soon clip them.’ 

“Again he set to work, and clipped his 
wings so much, that could he have got 
into the air with them, they never would 
have supported him there. This disap- 
pointment would have almost broken the 
hearts of some people; but his heart was 
not to be broken by anything of the kind ; 
so on he went, forming new plans, and 
trying fresh experiments, till he had not 
a single shilling left in his purse. He 
was then compelled to give up his flying, 
and a pity it was that he ever began it. 

“Now,” continued Gideon, ‘‘do you 
not think that Davy Jennings was, in his 
way, as much a sky-rocket maker as Luke 
Ringer? To my mind they were both 
much alike. Flying and rocket-making 
may go together. 

“Many years ago, a man went about 
the country picking up money by standing 
on his head, on the highest piaces he could 
find. You will say that this was as odd a 
trade, if not more odd, than flying or 
rocket making. Crowds of people 
went to set him, and no doubt he thought 
himselfa fine fellow; but what came of 
it? Was he any the richer, the hap- 
pier, the wiser, or the better? Not he! 
A crowd may run to gape at such pranks, 
but very little will they give to him who 
performs them. I cannot say whether it 
is true or not, but I heard that in going 
up a ladder, his foot slipped, and he lamed 
himself for life, so that his plan of rocket- 
making answered no better than the oth- 
ers. Ifa man cannot get a living with his 
feet on the ground, he is not likely to get 
it with his heels up in the air.” 

Judging by the faces of the young peo- 
ple, they would. willingly have sat for an 
hour to listen to their grandfather, and 
well pleased were they when he again 
went on, thus :— 

“TIT once knew a sky-rocket maker of 
another kind, who took it into his head 
that he could get thousands of dollars by 
preparing warm clothing for the people 
who live in cold countries. He made up 
a large and long woollen or worsted wrap- 
per, like the boa that ladies wear round 
their necks, and this was to be wrapped 
round and round every part of the body 
to keep out the cold. 

“T see that you are smiling at this odd 
dress ; but the strangest part of this plan 
was, that though the inventor undertook to 
send out ship-loads of these odd articles, 
he was not worth half a dollar in the 
world. 

‘“‘ This was ‘ sky-rocket-making,’ for one 
who could not raise half a dollar, to un- 
dertake to send thousands of dollars worth 
of worsted wrappers abroad. The plan 
succeeded about as well as sky-rocket 
making generally does succeed ; that is, it 
came to nothing. If this poor man had 
pulled off his coat, and set to work ata 
common trade, instead of running here, 
there, and everywhere, trying to puff off 
his wrapper, he might at least have sup- 
plied his own wants; instead of which, he 
lived from day to day by, begging small 
sums from those who knew him. 

‘**I must give you but one more instance 
of sky-rocket making. Some time back, 
a person invented a great machine, which, 
when in the air, was to look like a large 
bird. It was intended to take up twenty 
or thirty people at once, with food, and 
parcels, and packages, withont any difficul- 
ty, and to travel with them very swiftly, to 
the farthest parts of the world. It was to 
out-do all the balloons, and to go with the 
wind or against it, just as the inventor 
pleased. 


“At first people would not believe it;_ 


but by degrees it was so much talked of, 
that hundreds altered their opinion. 
tures of it were pasted on the walls, and 
accounts of it were printed in every news- 
paper. A time was fixed for it to start; 
but, from that day to this, no one has seen 
the machine in the air. It was nothing 
but another sort of sky-rocket making 
after all! 

* You have now had a long story; but 
I see that you have enjoyed it. Whenl 
can make you happy, it makes me happy 
too. 

‘**Many mistakes are made by the high- 
fliers of the earth. But, of all sky-rocket 
makers, he commits the greatest blunder 
who is high-minded cnough to try to get 
to heaven by his own merit and good 
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works. It is bad enough in my opinion, 
fora man to try to live by making sky- 
rockets, by flying, by standing on his 
head, by preparing clothing for others, 
when he needs it for himself; or by in- 
venting huge machines to fly in the air, 
when there is no likelihood of their suc- 
ceeding; but these, all put together, are 
not so bad as to trust for happiness and 
heaven on our own doings. 

** Put it down in your memories, and 
let it be graven on your hearts, that only 
through His merits and mercy who died on 
the cross can sinners be saved. Though 
you should forget every thing else that I 
have told you, never forget this truth, if 
you love your grandfather Gideon. For, 

‘ They are the truly wise 
Who early fear the Lord; 
The message of his mercy prize, 
And keep his holy word.’” 
[S. S. Advocate. 











Natural History. 


“ADVENTURE WITH AN ALPINE 
BEAR. 


My first adventure with a bear occurred 
when I was about eight years old. It 
was in summer, when our people lead their 
flocks to the upper pastures, which the 
melted snow leaves uncovered. My pa- 
rents had gone to a mountain chalet, leav- 
ing me in the valley under the charge of a 
servant. One day I made my escape, and 
set out to meet them. I walked on, eat- 
ing the bread and cheese given me for 
breakfast, when, as I was passing through 
a wood, I saw lying asleep across my path 
an animal which I took for a huge brown 
dog. I felt frightened; but the wish to 
rejoin my parents, who had been detained 
from home longer than they expected, pre- 
vailed, and on I went, gliding as silently 
as possible, past the unknown beast. De- 
spite, however, the little noise I made, the 
creature roused himself, and came towards 
me. Wishing to propitiate him, I threw 
down a bit of bread; he smelt it, swal- 
lowed it with apparent pleasure, and 
stretched out his head as if asking for 
more. I ventured to caress him, which he 
suffered me to do, although uttering a sort 
of protesting growl. Throwing my break- 
fast behind me, bit by bit, in order to occu- 
py the attention of my strange compan- 
ion, whose presence was anything but 
agreeable, I reaehed at length the bounda- 
ry of ourfarm. There he ceased to fol- 
low me. I entered the chalet, where to 
my great joy, I found my father, and told 
him my adventure. He immediately seiz- 
ed his gun, sallied forth, and returning at 
night after a fruitless chase, told me that 
my morning’s acquaintance was no other 
than a bear, from whom I have had an al- 
most miraculous escape. 

Twelve years passed on without my re- 
newing my acquaintance with the ursine 
tribe. I assisted my father in managing 
his farm, and spent my leisure time in 
reading, taking particular pleasure in nar- 
ratives of travel and adventure. 

It happened one day that a neighbor 
named Raymond, a practised hunter of 
bears and chamois, asked me to accompany 
him on a mountain expedition. I gladly 
consented, and we set out, each carrying a 
carbine on his shoulder, «nd a small sharp 
hatchet fastened in his belt. 

It was a beautiful autumn day. To- 
wards five o’clock in the evening, having 
shot only a few birds, we began to think 
of returning. As we were passing through 
a thick wood, Raymond, who was grum- 
bling at our want of success, recollected 
that there lay at a short distance, a sort 
of little meadow, where chamois often 
went to feed. At that hour there was not 
much chance of meeting them, but Ray- 
mond determined to make the trial. Plac- 
ing mein ambush, he directed me to watch 
narrowly, and if he did not return at the 
end of half an hour, to descend the moun- 
tain. I saw him plunge into the wood, 
and then stoop down and creep warily 
along. 

When I found myself alone, my first 
movement was to inspect the post assign- 
ed to me, in order to guard against sur- 
prise. Twilight already darkened the tops 
of the fir-trees, although it was scarcely 
six o’clock. The fatigues of the day had 
abated not only my strength, but my courage. 
I instinetively sought for a fir-tree, less 
denuded of the lower branches than they 











commonly are, to 


serve as an asylum in 
case of necessity. 


I then took up my po- 
sition beneath it, slung my carbine, and 
waited patiently. The shadows of even- 
ing were fast darkening, although the set- 
ting sun still gilded the western horizon. 
The appointed half-hour had expired with- 
out my seeing anything, and I began to 
think of returning. Just as I was about 
to unsling my carbine, and leave my soli- 
tary position, I heard a rustling noise, too 
loud to be caused by the passage of a 
chameis. ‘It is probably Raymond,’ said 
I to myself, and was going to meet him, 
when it struck me that the approaching 
tread, crashing through the withered 
branches, was too slow and heavy for that 
of my comrade. I retreated to my tree, 
and another moment revealed the new 
comer. It was an enormous bear, with 
fiery eyes, who came on with lowered 
head, not yet having perceived me. Al- 
most mechanically I took aim, and fired at 
him; the shot, I believe, carried off one 
of his ears; and with a terrific roar, he 
bounded towardsme. Throwing away my 
carbine, I climbed the tree, and when the 
infuriated creature raised his fore-paws 
against the trunk, I was seated on a strong 
branch about ten feet gbove him. With 
the courage of despair, T'drew my hatchet, 
and waited to see what he woulddo. For 
a few moments he continued standing on 
his hind legs against the tree, devouring 
me with his fierce eyes, and snorting with 
aloud noise; then he began to climb. 
When he came near, I raised my hatchet 
and struck. I did so with too much pre- 
cipitation, for the blow merely cut one of 
his forepaws without severing it. Down 
he dropped, but too slightly wounded to 
abandon the pursuit. For some time he 
remained, as it were, undecided, sending 
forth furious howlings, which resounded 
through the woods. At length, after hav- 
ing once more begun to climb, he stopped, 
seemed to change his mind, and redescen- 
ded. Then I saw him snuffing the earth 
round the fir-tree, and finally he fell to 
work in good earnest. 

Even to this moment, I shudder at the 
recollection of what «he undertook ; it was 
nothing else than uprooting the tree with 
his snout and paws, in order to bring it 
down. For a bear, the idea was nota 
bad one; and I presently learned that 
whenever this animal fails, it is not from 
want of perseverance. Happily the tree 
I had chosen was thick, firmly rooted, and 
capable of resisting the enemy’s efforts for 
a considerable time. The only hope I had 
left was, that Raymond might hear the 
roaring of the bear, andcome to my succor. 

Alas every minute seemed an hour! 
Night came on, and with its approach my 
courage gave way. I could no longer see 
my terrible enemy; his snorting respira- 
tion and the dull noise of his indefatiga- 
ble labor reached my ears, mingled with 
the last faint evening sounds from the val- 
ley, whose inhabitants, happy and tran- 
quil, were going to repose in peace, while 
I felt myself given up to a horrible and 
inevitable death. In my extremity, I 
sought help where it is never asked in 
vain, andI passed that awful night in fer- 
vent prayer. Morning dawned, and the 
bear was still mining away. Presently 
the tree began to totter. I closed my 
eyes. But all at onee he ceased to dig, 
and threw up his snout towards the wind. 
I thought I heard a distant sound amongst 
the fir-trees; the bear heard it too, and 
listened, lowering his head. The noise 
approached, and I distinguished my own 
name shouted by many voices. Apparent- 
ly my ferocious adversary perceived that 
efficient help was coming ; for, after having 
once more snuffed the breeze, he looked up 
at me with an expression of profound re- 
gret, and then plunged into the forest. 

Five minutes afterwards, Raymond was 
at the foot of the tree. 





It was quite time; © 


their sympathy and kindness towards all. 

Clara was an only child, and she was 
the pride of her parents and the pet of the 
whole village in which she lived. Her pa- 
rents often spoke of the delights she would 
afford them in their old age. Little 
thought they that they should not live to 
become aged, but such was the fact. They 
were cut down in the prime of their daye, 
leaving little Clara an orphan in the world. 
She missed them very much, but she had 
friends to take care of and sympathize with 
her. One of her aunts adopted her as her 
own child; for she loved her very much. 
Her aunt had one child whom she almost 
idolized; her name was Ellen. She was 
a very pretty girl, but she was not a good 
girl till she came under the influence of 
her adopted orphan sister. After Clara 
became her sister, she began to grow bet- 
ter and better, till at lengthshe became a 
very good girl, which change she ascribed 
wholly to the influence of Clara. Ellen 
improved rapidly in her conduct by associ- 
ating with Clara, and they became quite 
happy in each other's society. 

[ Scholars Penny Gazette. 


THOSE OLD CHAIRS. 


When Mary and I were married, we 
were young and foolish, for we had nothing 
to be married with ; but Mary was delicate, 
and I thought I could take care of her best. 
I knew I had a strong arm and a brave 
heart to depend upon. We rented acham- 
ber and went to house-keeping. We got 
together a little furniture—a table, bed- 
stead, dishes—but our money failed us be- 
fore we bought the chairs. I told Mary 
she must turn up a tub; for I could not 
run indebt. No, no. It was not long be- 
fore our rich neighbor, Mrs. M. » found 
us out and kindly enough she supplied us ; 
half a dozen chairs added to our stock. 
They were old ones to be sure, but an- 
swered just as well for us. I shall never 
forget the new face those chairs put upon 
our snug quarters—they never looked just 
right before. The tables turned with Mrs. 
M and me now—she has turned a 
poor widow, “but she shall never want 
while I have anything, never!" cried the 
old man, with a beaming face, “'} don’t 
forget those old chairs.” 

Ah, now the secret was out. It was the 
interest of the old chairs which maintained 
the poor widow. She was living on the 
interest and compound interest of a little 
friendly act done years before, and it suffic- 
ed for herself and her daughter. 

How beautiful it is to see how God bles- 
es the operation of his great moral law, 
**Love thy neighbor,” and we should of- 
tener see it, could we look into the hidden 
paths of life, and find that it is not seli- 
interest, not riches, not fame, that binds 
heart to heart. The simple power of a 
friendly act can do far more than they. 
It is these, the friendly acts, the neighbor- 
ly kindness, the Christian sympathy of 
one toward another, which rob wealth 
of its power to curse, extract the bitter 
from sorrow, and open wells of gladness 
in cesolate homes.— Merchant's Ledger. 
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it toppled over as I descended !—Chambers a 


Journal. 








Benevolence. 








THE ORPHAN AND HER INFLU- 
ENCE. 


Clara Williams was an orphan, beauti- 
ful and lovely. She was deprived of her 
parents at the early age of eight yeurs. 
They were very respectable and good peo- 
ple, and they had gained many friends by 
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BOSTON FREE SCHOOLS.—9. 
BOWDIN scHooL.—Established 1821. 
Myrtle St. Erected 1848. Cost $,44.980.14 


This house contains one large Hall in 
the third story, with two rooms for recita- 
tion, and another smaller’ apartment for 
the use of the Grammar Master; two large 
rooms, connected by sliding doors, two 
recitation rooms, and one room for the 
Writing Master, in the second story; two 
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large rooms, witha recitation room to each 
one on the first floor. The school is for 
girls only. The building is furnished with 
desks and chairs of the most approved 
style. It has 560 seats for pupils. The 
school, after having been at the Masonic 
Temple nearly a year, took possession of 
the new building on Myrtle street, on the 
15th of May, 1848.—Boston Almanac. 


Editorial. 
‘EVENING CONVERSATIONS. 


NO. VII. 

“ Father,” said James, “do you think it is of 
much consequence, that one should, have a 
beautiful mind, if he have a strong one?” 

“| will ask you if it is of amy consequence 
that a house should be beautiful, provided it be 
tight and comfortable »” said Mr. Williams. 

“It would look better to have it beautiful ; 
but I do not know that it would really be any 
better.” 

“ Of what use is a comfortable house ” 

“ It keeps us dry when it rains, and warm in 
winter, and protects us from robbers.” 

“Why is it desirable that we should be 
kept dry and comfortable ?” 

“It is neccessary to our happiness.” 

“Does not the sight of a beautiful house 
waken a pleasant emotion? does it not add to 
our happiness 7” 

“Yes sir,” 

“ Why, then, since the object of a house is 
to give happiness, should it not be beautiful as 
well as convenient ?” 

“Jt should, only it is not absolutely neces- 
#ary that it should be beautiful.” 

“That is true, but beauty as well as utility 
contributes to our happiness, and therefore it 
should be cherished.” 

“Do not great men rather despise beauty ?” 

“It is by no’means characteristic of great- 
ness, to despise beauty. So far from it,sume 
of the greatest men who have lived have been 
intense lovers of the beautiful. What great- 
er man has the world seen than Milton, and 
yet he tell us that he was ever seeking for the 
beautiful ‘in all the shows and appearances of 
things.’ He that undervalues the beautiful, 
charges God with folly in creating it. He 
has created it in great profusion. The blue sky, 
the sparkling stars, the glorious rainbow, the 
glistening dew-drop, the tiny flower, the moun- 
tain forests, the verdant meadow, all these, and 
ter thousand other objects are beautiful. If 
God saw fit to exert his Omnipotence in creat- 
ing beauty, man may not pass it by unnoticed. 
He should perceive and admire it, and be 
thankful for the happiness it is adapted to 
convey.” 

* How can one make his mind beautiful ?” 

“The mind may be improved in respect to 
beauty intwo ways. It may be rendered more 
quick to perceive and enjoy the beautiful in 
nature and art, and it may be trained to pro- 
duce beautiful thoughts. Exercise is the law 
of progress in both cases.” 

“Every time then, we admire a fine sunset, 
or see the rainbow, we cultivate our power of 
perceiving beauty.” 

“ Certainly, and this is a very important de- 
partment of education.” 

“T am glad to hear it. I love to look at 
such objects, but I never knew before that it 
did any good to look at them.” 

“We should render ourselves familiar with 
the beautiful objects of nature, and with the 
most beautiful thoughts of the best authors. 
Beauty is not to be the only object of our at- 
tention, but it is to have its appropriate place.” 

“T heard a man say in his lecture, that the 
greatest writers pay no attention to beauty.” 

“What I have already said, will convince 
you that the remark was not true. If you turn 
to the Bible, God’s book, you will there find 
specimens of beauty surpassing all others.” 

“Do not some good people think it wrong to 
spend time in producing beauty ?” 

“Perhaps so. Good people often entertain 
erroneous opinions. What led you to ask the 
question 2” 

“When Mr. J.. heard that Mr. C. had been 
engaged two years in painting his great pic- 
ture, Mr. L. said it was wicked to waste time 
in that way—that it ought to be employed in 
saving souls,” 

“Efforts for the salvation of souls are very 
important, but they do not constitute the sole 
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duties of life. Our duties are various, accord- 
ing to the circumstances in which we are 
placed by Providence. Some are to till the 
soil, others to investigate the laws of nature, 
others are to preach the Gospel, others to train 
the youthful mind. Each one mnst decide 
what are his duties, and must find his happi- 
ness in the performance of them, and must not 
forget to do good to all: men as he has oppor- 
tunity. Remember, my son, that beauty is a 
quality of actions as well as of objects and 
thoughts. All kind, generous, noble actions 
are beautiful. See that you perform many 
such actions. The more frequently you per- 
form them the more easy will they become.” 
J. A. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
From a litile Child on Lake Champlain, N. Y. 


Mr. Editor,—I have taken your little pore: 
lately, and read: it with much interest. I read 
it over and over, with much delight, and wait 
for the next one, and it don’t come yet; and 
I read it over again, and go to the Postoffice, 
and after the long week has passed, [ find it. 
I look out of the window, and see one, two, 
three and four, running to the candy store, to 
spend their cents, ‘an I cannot help taking 
this opportunity 4 advise them to save their 
cents and take this little paper as Ido. I 
think they would find it much more interesting, 
and lasting. June 10, 1850. 
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A NOBLE BOY. 

A boy was once tempted by some of his 
companions to pluck ripe cherries from a 
tree which his father had forbidden him to 
touch. “You need not be afraid,” said one 
of his companions, “ for if your father should 
find out that you had taken them, he is so kind 
he would not hurt you.” “That is the very 
reason,” replied the boy, “why I would not 
touch them. It is true my father would not 
burt me ; yet my disobedience I know would 
hurt my father, and that would be worse to me 
than anything else.” A boy who grows up 
with such principles, would be a man in the 
best sense of the word. It betrays a regard 
for rectitude that would render him trustwor- 
thy under every trial.— School Friend. 


_——~—— 


DISTINGUISHED MEN HARDWORKERS. 


“When we read the lives of distinguished 
men in any department, we find them almost 
always celebrated for the amount of labor, 
they could perform. Demosthenes, Julius 
Caesar, Henry the Fourth of France, Lord 
Bacon, Sir Isaac Newton, Franklin, Washing- 
ton, Napoleon—different as they were in their 
intellectual and moral qualities ; were all re- 
nowned as hard workers. We read how many 
days they could support the fatigues ofa march ; 
how early they rose; how late they watched ; 
how many hours they spent in the field, in the 
cabinet, in the court; how imany secretaries 
they kept employed, in short how hard they 
worked.” Let no youth flatter himself that he 
can succeed in any undertaking, or eminence 
in any employment, without patience, toil and 
persevering labor.— Youth’s 


———>—___ 


BETTER THAN A THOUSAND FRANCS. 

The Paris correspondent of the London 
Christian Times, referring to the proceedings 
of the French and Foreign Bible Society, men- 
tions a touching fact taken from the journals of 
the colporteurs. It is this:— 


A hawker presented himself at the door of 
a hut, situated on the skirts of a wood; a poor 
old woman opened the doorto him. No soon- 
er had he offered her a ‘Testament than she 
— his hand with an air of gratitude, and 
said, 

“f thank you, I already possess this book, 
and havea debt to pay you.” 

“TI have never seen you before,” replied the 
colporteur. 

“TI will tell you how it happened,” said the 
woman. “Six years ago, a hawker passed 
this way; he offered me this book, but I had 
not sufficient money to pay for it; fifty cen- 
times (Sd.) was a great sum for me, and still I 
had a great longing to possess the book; your 
friend, who observed this, said to me, ‘ Take it ; 
1 leave it with you; if you have no money to 
pay for it, you will pay it to the first hawker 
who passes here after me.’ I accepted his 
offer ; at first thought I the book sufficiently ex- 
pensive ; but when | began to read it, I con- 
sidered it cheap; I then began to put a few 
half-pence aside, but as [ advanced, [ found in 
itso many beuutiful things, that I added now 
and then a few more halt-pence. I have known 
many unhappy hours, I have been sometimes 
without bread, but not for all the world would 
I have touched this money.” 

As she said this, the poor woman produced 
the fruit ofsix years’ economy ; it amounted to 
five francs, which she consigned with joy to the 





colporteur, telling him that she did not consid- 
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er that she could ever pay for the book at its 
real value; that to her it was worth more than 
a thousand francs, but that she gave all that 
she had. 


———— 


AN ORPHAN §.S BOY IN CONGRESS 


We see by the New York papers that a very 
interesting incident occurred at a recent Sab- 
bath school meeting in that city. In the course 
of the meeting, a stranger, with great modesty 
arose, and asked permission to state a simple 
fact. He said that when Sabbath schools were 
first established, there lived in one of the vil- 
lages of Ohio a poor orphan boy, who was un- 
cared for by the busy multitude. When the 
Sabbath school was first organized in the vil- 
lage, this little lad was induced to enrol him- 
selfasa member. Here he acquired a fond- 
ness for learning, and a thirst for knowledge. 
In the providence of God this uncared for or- 
phan is now one of the honored Representatives 
in Congress, from the State of Ohio. The 
speaker himself was the poor orphan boy, and 
he desired to tell to the world the advantages 
which he had received from the Sabbath 
school. It was the Hon. Mr. Hunter. 

Ilow different might have been his c'. :rac- 
ter and standing, if this uncared for orphan 
boy had turned his back on that Sabbath school. 

—— 


A SMART. LITTLE KNITTER. 


There is one of the smartest little knitters 
in Winthrop village, that you can find in all 
Yankeedom. Malinda Brown, a little girl, only 
eight years old, has knit within the year past, 
twenty pairs of stockings, full size, besides at- 
tending the summer and winter school con- 
stantly. She has also “toed” and “heeled” 
several puirs in addition to the above. In- 
dustrious and obedient little girls will gener- 
ally make industrious, worthy and useful wo- 
men: and industrious, worthy women are the 
guardians of the nation.—.Muaine Furmer. 

—_—@———— 


- HANDSOME BEQUEST. 


Mr. Benjamin H. Punchard, of Andover, 
Mass., lately deceased, has left by will $60,000 
to be appropriated to founding and endowing 
a High School for boys and girls, in Andover 
South Parish. Mr. Punchard, though himself 
attached to the Episcopal form of worship, in 
his will provides that the school shall have no 
sectarian character. The bequest provides 
that the Bible be read daily in school, and that 
the Lord’s Prayer be repeated every morning. 

[Boston Traveller. 
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THE FOX OUTWITTED. 


A fox, observing some fowls at roost, wished 
to gain access to them. “TI have,”said he, 
“ charming news to tell you. All animals have 
agreed to preserve peace: come down and cel- 
ebrate with me this treaty.” An old cock, who 
was on his guard, looked around, and said, “I 
will ask the two dogs that are coming all about 
it.” Reynard took to his heels. “What,” 
exclaimed the cock, “ is there not peace settled 
amongst us?” ‘There is,” replied the fox, 
“but those dogs may not have heard of it.” 

———=_>——___. 


RICHARD ADKINS. 


“ Mark that text,” (said Richard Adkins to 
his grandson Abel, who was reading to him 
the thirty-second psalm;) “mark that text, 
‘He that trusteth in the Lord, mercy shall 
compass him about.’ I read it in my youth, 
and believe it; and now I read it in my age, 
and thank God, I know it to be true. O! it 
is a blessed thing, in the midst of the joys and 
sorrows of the world, Abel, to trust inthe Lord.” 

—_@———— 


FATAL AMUSEMENT. 


In Pittsburgh, on Sunday, 24th ultimo, a 
little girl, seven or eight years of age, died 
from the effects of over exertion in skipping 
the rope. On Thursday last, a spirit of emu- 
lation arose between her playmates, as to which 
could jump the greatest number of times con- 
secutively, and by extraordinary exertion she 
was enabled to accomplish three hundred and 
fifty, but her life has proved the forfeit. 
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ADVICE T0 BOYS. 

As this is the season for planting, boys 
should furnish themselves with seeds of melons, 
cucumbers, early corn, flowers, &c. For each 
should have a little patch of land for his own, 
on which he should raise some vegetables and 
some beaatiful flowers. A boy who has a 
small plat cultivated by himself will take great 
pleasure in keeping it in fine condition, and in 
watching the changing plants from the time 
they start from the ground until they come to 
full perfection. very stage of growth will 
afford something of novelty and interest, and 
the industrious boy will be pleased to see his 
friends partake of the product of his own 
hands. 

_~@——— 


INnTEMPERANCE.—One of the effects of in- 
temperance is to blind its victims to their dan- 
ger, and to make them dislike those who warn 
them of it. A man who staggers in the street, 
under the influence of strong drink, will boldly 
tell you that he is a friend to the Temperance 
cause! ——o—— 





How to pull a person’s nose.-Make hima pres- 
ent of half-a-dozen silk pocket-handkerchiefs. 
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Never BE Ipte.—A man who is able to 
employ himselfinnocently, is never miserable, 
It is the idle who are wretched. If I wanted 
to inflict the greatest punishment on a fellow 
creature, 1 would shut him alone in a dark 
room without employment. 


Rest satisfied in doing well, and leave oth- 
ers to say of you what they please. 


Poetry: 


ORIGINAL. 
THE WANDERING MINSTREL. 


From Italy’s far distant land, 
A minstrel bright there came, 
She left the loving household band, 
But mem’ry round each name 
Of those she’d loved in childhood’s years, 
Had mingled rays of smiles and tears. 





She wandered o’er the eart 

Her notes e’en charmed her woodland fay, 
And gave each vision birth, 

The list’ning air drank in each tone, 

The sea forgot its restless moan, 


With music and with reagent lay, 
1, 


Yet mournful were the strains she sung, 
As ifa spirit spoke ; 
And as her notes through forests rung, 
A thousand echoes woke, 
That filled each sou! with thoughts of those, 
Who died as flowers at evening close. 


Bright beauty’s spell was o’er her cast, 
It shone in her dark eye, 

Whose light e’er told of joys long past, 
Oh:! far to fair to die! ys 

It told of early happy dreams, 

In summer hours by glancing streams. 


Her cheek was tinged with roseate hue* 
Of Italy’s fair skies, 
With freshness like the early dew 
That in the flower cup lies, 
And on her brow pure thoughts were traced, 
In lines which ne’er could be effaced 


No flashing gems of priceless worth 
Amid her hair were twined, 

These suit full well the scene of mirth— 
Their radiance there you'll find. 

But simple wild flowers from the dale! 

Were wreathed about her peasant veil. 


A childish robe hung graceful round 
A form of beauty rare, 
And dancing feet that touched the ground, 
With step as light as air,¥ . 
So light, the flower scarce bowed its head 
Beneath her springing, airy tread. 


All kindly ones were dear to her, 
The wanderer from her home, 

Their loving words sweet thoughts could sti: 
She felt no longer lone ; 

But seemed as if at mother’s knee 
She knelt in tender infancy. 


Happy and joyful, on she moved, 
Bright angels ever near, 
For well are earth’s pure beings loved, 
By dwellers in that sphere. 
Where fadeless flowers, and crystal rills, 
Rich music breathe amid the hills. 
Philadelphia, May 20, 1850. 
SE 
WATER! 
‘Water! Water” cries the bird, 
With his singing, gentle note; 
And the liquid cry is heard 
Pouring from the little throat ; 
Water! water! clear and sweet! 
‘ Te-weet! Te-weet!’ 


‘Water! Water!’ roars the ox,] 
While it rushes at its side, 
Down among the mossy rocks 
Rippling with its crystal tide ; 
Water! water! pure and true!j, 
‘Moo! Moo!” 


‘Water! Water! said the tree, 
With its branches spreading high ; 
‘Water! Water!’ rustled he, 
For his leaves were very dry; 
Water! water! for the tree! 
Pure and free! 


‘Water! water!’ said the flower, 
Whispering with its perfumed breath; 
‘Let me have it in an hour, 
Ere I thirsting droop in death! 
Water, water, soft and still, 
Is my will! 


Extsre Grar 


‘Water! water! said the grain, 
With its yellow head on high; 
And the spreading, fertile plain, 
Ripening, joined the swelling cry ; 
Water for the grains of gold! : 
Wealth untold! 


Water! water! sparkling, pure, 
Giveth Nature every where— 
If you drink it, I am sure 
It will never prove a snare ! 
Water is the thing for me— 
Yes! and thee! 


Water! water. Young and old! 
Drink it, crystal-like and sweet ! 
Never heed the tempter bold— 
Crush him underneath your feet ! 
Water: water! Youth, for thee— 
Thee and me! W. 0. B. 




















M. Y. Evangelist.] 
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